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Editorial. 


"© Tache sans tache”’ 
—FRENCH Morro. 


The R.C.M. Magazine offers no objection to its readers’ accepting 
its prevalent cheerfulness as a quality permanently assured; indeed, it 
continues on its way itself rejoicing because it believes it gives joy to 
others. It takes pride in its strength of optimism, and in common with 
all strong things it will suffer no loud talk (even among its best friends) 
of the difficulties which occasionally beset it, or the losses it is some- 
times called upon to bear. Not that it denies difficulty and loss. On 
the contrary, it admits them at the moment—with a sort of ‘keep an ox 
on your tongue about it’? admission—and is whimsically and humanly 
inclined to take good and true Collegians into its confidence, and to 
allow them to whisper in its ear a word of sympathy, But it wants little 
more than a word, and nothing louder than a whisper; nor will brook the 
quotation of one Tusser, that ‘“‘for master and servant, oft changing is 
loss."". For a Magazine that successfully persevered in its cheerfulness 
between the years 1914 and 1918 is not willing to ask its welcoming 
friends to exchange their wonted merry salutations for a sadder note, or 
in any way to appear less joyous in these days of peace than it was brave 
in those of strife. 

In this whim of wishing to direct a little unobstrusive notice to occas 
sional difficulty and loss, the Magazine ostensibly claims recognition of 
its human and sensitive qualities, Actually, it secks to draw  atten- 
tion not to itself, but to an other, It is the kindly duty of all readers 
to “fall in” with the whim, by giving the whispered assurance of sym- 
pathy; by casting back in their minds over the brave and indomitable 
days of the Magazine’s beginning with the help of its first Editor; by 
recalling the grief it must have experienced at parting (in 1915) with 
its second Editor; and, presently, by condoling with it gently (a mere 
whisper will suffice) in its recent loss of its third Friend-in-Chief and 
Editor. To be deprived of such a servant is indeed a trial for the Maga- 
zine. With him it battled through its most strange and wonderful years 
—(battled in company with most of mankind, either out of sympathy or 
necessity)—the years of the War. And all Collegians well know that 
at no time has it been a more healthy, optimistic, inspiring organ than it 
was during that harsh and difficult period. 

Thus it is nowise selfish of the Magazine to summon readers’ greater 
attentiveness to its effort-of-being. Tor, having gained that attention as 
it were under whimsically false pretences, its entirely upright and con- 
fessed motive and desire are to secure the widest realisation of the 
quality of the service given by so fine and gifted a friend ag its third 
Editor. 

That done, the semblance of self-pity can be put aside, the reality 


‘ of its healthy optimism asserted, and the whim (which seemingly has 


its uses about every sixth year of the Magazine's life) dismissed, 
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Director’s Address. 
January 5th, 192c. 
“* Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings ?” 
—KEATS. 

I wish you all a very happy New Year, and do so the more earnestly 
in that this is a place wherein one can only be happy if things go well 
—and they can be made to do that only by your efforts. 

Ward work and plenty of enjoyment in it is the recipe for 1920. 

Those of you who know the Psalms (as all organists of course do, 
and all who go to church regularly should do) will remember the verse, 
“Having eyes they see not, having ears they hear not.’’ These words, 
of course, were said of idols, but they are equally applicable to some 
people who cannot see what is under their noses or hear what is going 
on around them, ‘They are particularly appropriate to some 
people who apply themselves to music most devotedly and yet have not 
learnt to use their eyes and ears in it. One meets these human ‘‘ido!'s" 
every day, and the curious thing is that they are often as surprised it is 
so as we are sad it should be so. David, or whoever else may have 
written that verse, was an educationalist through and through, and it 
seems as if he were the first man who recognised the basis upon which 
the learning of music rests. 

What I should like to do for a few minutes is to speak some homely 
words about listening, and the importance of its cultivation if we are to 
reap in an adequate way the advantages of living a musical life. At the 
outset, we must not confuse the terms ‘‘hearing’’ and “listening.” 
We can hear without listening, and listen without hearing; or we can 
learn to listen so as to hear practically everything we want. We con- 
stantly hear people talking together, yet know nothing: of what they 
are saying’, because we do not choose to listen. We often recognise 
voices without realising what is said, or hear music without identifying 
it. There is an instance of it when we come down the steps from the 
Albert Hall to the College, and hear all kinds of sounds issuing out of 
various windows—sounds shrill and plaintive, high and low, human and 
terrifying. We don’t listen to them—(and it is as well we don’t)—we 
hear a jumble of sounds coming from many rooms; we can, if we stop, 
only hear them, Inside the College, if we go down the corridor and 
stop at one door, we coneentrate on the music of that room; the 
sounds become recognisable and memorable; and yet we may be con- 
scious of the cacophony still going on about us. 

When we say we are going to hear a work, we mean (I hope) that 
Wwe are going to listen to it, to keep our attention fixed on it, and to cut 
ourselves off, as it were, from any other disturbing influences, such as 
amiable conversation, distributing chocolates, walking about, telepathic 
experiments on our friends, or looking at the clock. We are going to 


Pal 
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set up a defence against all other attractions, and sit or (at the ‘‘Proms’’) 
stand in a rapt attention. That is what real listening involves. It is 
inimical to gossip, or restlessness, or the excitements of hats and frocks. 
It is much more difficult, elusive and tiring, than looking is, and a far 
finer discipline. It can be destroyed by the smallest thing—a sneeze, a 
cough, subdued conversation, a church bell, or an air raid. 

This ability to concentrate on listening is a prime necessity for all 
kinds of performers, as well as for those who enjoy their music as mem- 
bers of an audience. No pianist will ever be a really great performer 
who does not possess the ability to hear the innermost results of the 
working of his fingers. Many a player has careered through wonderful 
complexities with his mind occupied with something quite detached 
from the performance. He has been carried along by muscular sense; 
and in so far as his wits were not called in to direct and control his 
physical exertions his performance has lost some most valuable qualities, 
A singer is all the better a singer if able to enter fully into the nature 
and meaning of the accompaniment of his song. It is the same, of 
course, with any solo instrument involving accompaniment. In the case 
of the pianist or organist who is generally responsible for the whole of 
any given performance the question of listening is easier, since it in- 
volves no external responsibility; but, on the other hand, he has to carry 
the whole thing on his shoulders. In the case of a combination of per- 
formers—such as a string quartet, which brings into play all the subtleties 
of a good ensemble—the demands made upon the listening faculty are of 


the highest kind. 


The conductor, above all, is at the mercy of this power of concentra- 
tion in listening. He alone can balance one thing with another, as re- 
gards degrees of intensity, shades of colour, proper pace, and the urgency 
of rhythms; and he must carry on his own shoulders the welfare of the 
most comp!ex performance. It is just the great performers who become 
so absorbed in interpretation that they are unconscious of anything ¢lse, 
and they produce in us a corresponding state of rapt attention, a sensa- 
tion of being carried away, so that we become oblivious of time and 
space, and are merged wholly in the music. 


Listening from the performer’s point of view may he called con- 
structive.. You correct, or approve, or modify, according to what you 
hear of your performance. Many a pianist or conductor will find points 
missed-and things unheard just because they are not fully able to control 
the power of listening or to apply it at the right moment, This listen- 
ing control, if fully developed, will give a performer the power to forget 
his audience, himself, and all the worries of life, and to become immersed 
in his job, and thus to obtain the fullest measure of meaning and beauty 


out of the work in hand, 
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In many ways the performer's task is easier than that of the audience; 
for as 4 rule he has the aid of an ample memory or the visual stimulus of 
the music to help him, whereas the audience have really to. depend 
upon their own wits, with perhaps the doubtful assistance of an analytical 
programme, and often with a slight (if any) acquaintance with what they 
are listening to. 

As there are various kinds of listening, so there are differing types of ~ 
listeners; those—for instance—who listen to their own performance, and 
those who, as members of audiences, listen to that of others. And 
within the latter class, there are those who really enjoy listening to music 
because it definitely means something to them, and those who actually 
gain nothing from it, save a merely pleasant sensation such as might 
be caused by a scented handkerchief, a startling tie, or the wearing of a 
plain glass monocle! 

If we compare the processes of listening and looking, we find in 
almost every case that the latter is easier than the former, Looking at 
the picture, we generally see things with which we are familiar, and from 
one quick glance we can take in a number of impressions: that are 
memorable, Moreover, the picture is permanent, It can be looked at 
many times, and any point in it can be subjected to closer scrutiny. Now 
with music the case is very different. It is listened to panoramically; 
for it is a kind of procession, passing immediately out of sight, and only 
reproduceable by an act of memory. One might say that the effect of a 
performance is rather akin to that of the view one gets of a landcsape 
from the windows of an express train, . . . Again, a picture is— 
save for its lighting, framing and hanging—permanent in its appeal, 
whereas music depends upon performance which may be very variable— 
good, bad, mediocre. It is even possible to have two performances of : 
the same work, each different from, but as good as, the other, and both 
satisfactory, You may even have a good performance with many mis- 
takes, and a bad one with none. As far as appreciation goes, the 
pictorial art is in better case than the musical. For it cannot be 
doubted that of the two processes—looking and listening—listening im- 
poses far the greater strain, and is therefore the more earnestly to be 
cultivated. When it is realised that upon listening depends all that 
matters in performance from a performer's point of view, and all the 
enjoyment that should belong to the audience, it seems more than worth 
while to point out how important is the cultivation of the listeaing power 
to its fullest capacity. 

It is a power than can be cultivated to an uncanny pitch if it be 
undertaken early and carefully enough, The development from most 
unlikely sources of any amount of wonderful material for listening pur- 
poses in the anti-submarine campaign of the Navy was one of the remark- 
able facts of the War. (The zeal of the listeners sometimes outran their 
diseretion; as on the occasion when one of them signalled the coming 
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out of the Austrian fleet, the real cause of the commotion being a 
waterspout bursting over the operator’s instrument). But it is astonish- 
ing to find out what can be done by concentrated listening among: a lot 
of sounds heard simultaneously. We often find it difficult to hear the 
inner parts of a composition, even if it be a work we know, and in an 
idiom we are accustomed to; but it is no more difficult than the detection 
of the sound of a submarine engine among the engine-sounds of several 
other ships moving within the area of operation, In music, for instance, 
if you were brought into this Hall blindfold to hear a work for string’s, 
could you determine without previous knowledge how many strings it 
was written for—and that, at the moment when all were playing? 
Could you differentiate between a quartet and a quintet of strings? 
Under similar circumstances, could you tell whether an orchestra con- 
tained four horns and three trumpets; or, on hearing the full orchestra, 
say of what instruments it was composed ? 


In a choral work, could you tell if a chorus was written for two 
sopranos, alto, two tenors, and two basses, and not for two sopranos, 
alto, tenor and bass? Can you fix your attention on the viola part of a 
string quartet, and really hear it? Can you hear the inner workings in 
a Bach fugue of three or more parts? Are you conscious of the fact 
that when you are playing the piano the pedalling blurs the harmonies? 
Are you aware, when singing, that you are out of tune? or, when 
accompanying, that you are waiting for the voice to sound first instead 
of being exactly with it? or when playing the organ, that in order to 
pull out a stop you sometimes hold up the rhythm? Can you appreciate 
the varying shades of tone in a beautiful voice or instrument, or realise 
the unutterable .beastliness of an eternal vibrato? Can you keep 
your mind so free from disturbances that you can placidly and reason- 
ably follow the intricacies of a work as it is unfolded in performance, 
and enjoy the beauty of its themes, the wealth of its colouringss, the logic 
of its design, and out of it all carry away with you something’ really 
worth having—not merely a hazy memory of a fine performance, but a 
fairly clear idea of what it is all about, or how it hang's together? 

Performers are often so engrossed in their tasks that they forget 
to listen, and listeners so prone to be disturbed by the smallest trifles 
that they find they have entirely missed portions of what they are sup- 
posed to have heard. Here in the College you have the amplest oppor- 
tunities of cultivating the listening power. You have concerts, 
orchestral, choral, and ensemble classes; and above all, the listening to 
lessons given you. You can only get the real good out of these endea- 
vours if you make up your minds you will listen. It requires concen- 
tration, and that means effort. The more you cultivate the power of it, 
the more you will hear. Think how much we should miss, if we were 
not able to listen successfully, and of our great gains if we become pro- 
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ficient in it. Recall how greatly your delight in a country wak is in- 
cieased by the songs of birds, the ever-shifting lights of a landscape, 
the smallest knowledge of flowers. So in your music; your pleasure 
is increased, your wits sharpened, if you can get some of its essential 


contents into your head, Practising becomes more interesting, concert- 


going more worth while, and attendance at rehearsa!s a game of skill. 
Now, many people regard music as the finest stimulus to conversa- 


tion, and always produce it for those gatherings at which people are 
likely to tall the most. Voluntaries are played in church to cover the 


noises of the congregation walking in and out. But for us who take 


music seriously and generously the proper attitude is one of attention, 


which will put us into a position enabling us to hear unsuspected 


beauties of tone, colour, and design 


fine thoughts presented in an end- 


loss variety of ways; and to derive something of the same pleasure we 


obtain from a fine landscape or a magnificent picture, 
So the end of the matter is: develop to the full the power to 
listen, lest it by constant experience, and make it contribute to the true 


enjoyment of life. 


H. P. A.uen. 


——_4+--— 


College Concerts. 


Thursday, January 22nd, 1920. 
QUARTET for Strings, In F major... 
M. Ravel 
1. Allegro moderato (tres dous). 
2. Assez vif (tres rythme), 

3 Tres Jent. 4 Vif et agite, 
ALFRED BONVALOT. 
KENNETH M, SKEAPING (Scholar). 
BERNARD SHORE (Bxhibitioner). 
EDWARD J. ROBINSON, A.R.C.M, (Dove 

Scholar). 

SONGS... a. I8ODOl......eses » Reidir 

6. Love went a-riding } Fe Bridge 

DORIS M, TOMKINS (Scholar) 

PIANOFORTE SOLOS... 

Ballades, Op. 10, Nos. 2 and 3......Brahms 

NORMAN GREENWOOD. 

VLOLONCELLO SOLOS... 


a. Morning Song ........... F. Bridge 

B Bubtor Mes ices H. Hardy 

EDWARD J. ROBINSON, A.R.c.M, (Dove 
Scholar), 


SONG... Sigh no more, ladies... A. Arkin 
GWILYM DOWELL, 
ORGAN SOLO... 
Marche Triomphale.....1V¥. G. Aleock 
JOUN S. ROBSON (George Carter Scholar) 
VOCAL QUARTETS... 
Gipsy Songs, Op, 112......... Brahms 
EVA McCALL. 

CONSTANCE TAYLOR (Scholar). 
ARCHIBALD WINTER. 
WALTER J. SAULL (Scholar), 

Accompanists : 
LEONARD S. JEFFERIT (Scholar). 
JOHN L. CLARKE (Scholar). 
HUBERT T. JONES, 
CHARLES LOFTHOUSE. . 





Thursday, Fébruary 13th, 1920. 
ELEGY for Twenty-four Violins and 


OREN “PM tesisiviovsvivevseetacwesotere F. Corder 
OVERTURE...As you like it...Paul Kerby 
CANADIAN RHAPSODY, Op. 67 ........00 


A. C. Mackenzie 
FANTASIA (Third Concerto) for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, in G. Minor......... 
York Bowen 
(Dedicated to the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians), 
BELINDA F. HEATHER (Scholar). 


SONGS... 

a. To Our Lady of 

}. Slumber Sour to Morfydd Llwyn-Owen 
the Madonna 
ETHEL MCLELLAND (Scholar) 

Accompanist: LESLIE H,. HEWARD (Scholar) 

A BORDER BALLAD for Orchestra...... 
Grey Galloway ............ J. B. McEwen 

Conductors : 
SIR C. STANFORD, LL.D., M.A., Mus Doc. 
and ADRIAN C. BOULT. 


Thursday, February 19th, 1920. 
QUARTET for Strings, in B flat major, 
OD). 350 ttc eats Beethoven 
Adagio ma non troppo, Allegro; Presto 
Andante con moto, ma non troppo. 
Allegro assai (alla danza tedesca). 
. Cavatina, Adagio molto espressivo. 
Finale, Allegro. 

KENNETH M. SKEAPING (Scholar), 
GERTRUDE NEWSHAM (Enhibitioner). 
ALFRED C. BONVALOT, 
EDWARD J. ROBINSON, AR.C.M. (Dove 
Scholar). 


Of OMe 
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SONGS... 
@. O Mistress MINE ......... cee 
6. Blow, blow, thou winter wind 
R. Quilter 
LEONARD A. WILLMORE (Scholar). 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS... 






@swWater NYMDPNS: | ince 
6. Fragrance F. Bridge 
c. Fire-flies aS 
CICELY M. MORRAT, a.R.c.M. (Kiallmark 
Scholar). 
SONGS... 
Ge TNETO ——ovvcvaccrsercscceecccessccvsenene 


$6. The Child and the Twilight 
Parry 
FAY YEATMAN. 
QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings, in 
A major, Op: d0iiiiniw. E. Chausson 

1. Animé. 2 Tres calme. 

3. Simple et sans hate. 4. Anime. 
CECIL E. M. DIXON, A.R.C-M. 
JOHN PENNINGTON (Scholar). 

BERNARD SHORE (Exhibitioner). 
EDWARD J. ROBINSON, A.R.C.M. (Dove 
Scholar). 

Accompanist : CECIL E. M. DIXON, A.R.C.M. 


Wednesday, March 3rd, 1920. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO...Prelude and Fugue, | 
D MAJOT ..esssrcssesereesreseessanees Bach-Busont 
ROBERT TAYLOR. 


SONG......... When we two parted......... Parry 
ELIZABETH P. BLACKBURN, 


PIANOFORTE SOLO...Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 13 (Pathetique) ...ceceseecee Beethoven 
1. Grave. 2. Allegro di molto e con brio. 
3 Adagio cantabile. 4. Rondo, Allegro. 
HILDA M. KLEIN (Exhibitioner). 


VIOLONCELLO SOLO... 
Celtic Poem .....06.. Granville Bantock 
JULIUS DE S. LANGNER (Scholar). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO... 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue...Bach 
Ss. ANGUS MORRISON (Scholar). 





SONGS... 
G. HOPAK — cesccesesessssavssseeees Moussorgsky 
b. No@l des enfants cece Debussy 


SARAH FISCHER (Montreal Scholar). 

SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in G 
MAJOP, OP, TB -...cssccereecerescesseereesrs Brahms 

1. Adagio. 2. Allegro molto moderato. 
LAURA N. LOUGHNAN. STEPHANIE M 

HESS. 
SONG...The Lament of Shah Jehan...... 
Landon Ronald 
COLIN ASHDOWN. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO...Polonaise, in C 
minor, Op. 40, NO. 2 csescceeseerees Chopin 
EDNA F. BLIZARD. 
TERZETTO for two Violins and Viola, in 
C major, Op. 74 Dvorak 
1. Introduzionne: Allegro ma non troppo. 
2. Larghetto. 3. Scherzo: Vivace. 
4. Tema con Variazioni, 

MABEL LE FEVRE (Assd. Bd. Exhibitioner). 
ESME IREDALE (Exhibitioner). 
BERNARD SHORE (Exhibitioner). 

Accompanists : 
B. HARDY LAURENDEAU, 
CECIL E. M. DIXON, A.R.C-M. 
HERBERT GRIFFITHS (Scholar). 
LEONARD S. JEFFERIES, A.R.C-M. (Scholar) 
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Wednesday, March 107k, 1920, 
ORGAN SOLO...Fugue (from Sonata),..Rewdhe 
GERALD HUDSON: 
SONG...... The Two Grenadiers ...... Wagner 
WILFRED V. TUNGATT. 
ORGAN SOLO...Chorale-Prelude on a 


Theme by Tallis wn. Harold Darke 
THOMAS A, DAVIES. 
THE HYMN OF JESUS ......... Gustav Holst 


THE CHORAL CLASS, 
SONATA for Pianoforte and Violoncello, 
in G minor, Op. 5, No. 2 ... Beethoven 
1. Adagio sostenuto ed espressivo. 
2. Allegro molto, pid tosto presto. 
3. Rondo : Allegro, 
JOHN L. CLARKE (Scholar). 
DILYS EVANS, a.R.c.M, (Exhibitioner). 
SONGS... 
a. Ethiopia saluting the Colours...... 
Charles Wood 
De LOVG TSR DAIS. vccdresnsiriniereenen Parr 
WALTER CLAPPERTON (Scholar), 
ORGAN SOLO......... Toccata-Prolude....... 
de. C. Bairstow 
On the Plainsong ‘Pange Lingua’? (6/4 
time). 
HENRY E. WILSON, 
THE HYMN OF JESUS ........ Gustav Holst 
THE CHORAL CLASS. 
ORGAN SOLO...... Prelude in D minor,,.... 
> C.V. Stanford 
WILLIAM N. McKIE (Scholar), 
Accompanists : 
HILDA M, KLEIN (Exhibitioner). 
JOHN L, CLARKE (Scholar). 
LESLIE Il. IWEWARD (Scholar). 


Friday, March 19th, 1920. 
SYMPHONIC POEM for Planoforte and 
Orchestra...... “Les Djinns...Cesar ranch 
EVELYN 'TYSON (Scholar). 
SONG...The elder's scent subdues mo 
(ALertster singer) esrneneses silern Wagner 
JOHN HUNTINGTON (Galer Scholar), 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
No. 2, in C minor, Op. 18 
iS. Rachmaninov 





1. Moderato. 
2. Adagio sostenuto, 
3. Allegro scherzando,. 
YVONNE M. SAWYER, A.R.CM. 
SYMPIIONY, No. 9, In © major ... Schubert 
1, Andante, Allegro ma non troppo, 
2. Andante con moto. 
‘ 3, Scherzo; Allegro vivace, 
4. Allegro yivace, 
Conductors ; 
SIR C. STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A,, Mus.Doc,, 
and ADRIAN C BOULT 
Monday, March 22nd, 1920. 
QUINTET for Horn and Strings, in G 
major.......'Kynance Cove. 
Stanley Wilson (Scholar) 
1, Moderato ritmico, 
2. Adagio espresslyo. 
3. Allegro molto 
4. Finale: Allegro con brio, 
BERTIE J, MUSKETY. 

JOHN PENNINGTON (Scholar), 
KENNETH M. SKEAPING (Scholar). 
CECIL BONVALOT., 

EDWARD J. ROBINSON, A.R.CM. (Dove 
Scholar) 
Eternal Love 





SONG ..4...+4 


CONSTANCE TAYLOR (Scholar). 


OTe Brahms 
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INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO for 
HAtp srissidei Wisaita esata at M. Ravel 
With accompaniment of String Quartet, 
Flute and Clarinet, 
KATULEEN BARKKWORTH (Scholar), 
CECIL BONVALOT, 
KENNETH M.* SKEAPING (Scholar), 
BERNARD SHORE (Exhibitioner), 
EDWARD J. ROBINSON, A.R.CM. (Dove 


Scholar), 
ARTHUR WEDGES, FREDERICK MOSS. 
NEW LOVIeSONGS (Waltzes), Op, 65...... 


Brahms 
for Four Voices and Pianoforte Duet 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3, & 7, 8, 12, 13, 15). 
ISABEL I’ANSON (Scholar), 
HELENA ILUGHES, 

TUDOR DAVIES (Scholar), 
COLIN ASHDOWN, CITARLES LOFTHOUSE, 
JOIN $. ROBSON (George Carter Scholar). 
SONG......... Lungl dal caro bene......... Secchi 

DORIS DEAN (Kent Scholar). 
QUINTHT for Planoforte and Strings, in 
Ws RUPE OD CAR Fis Aadesvereverse iddeeven Schumann 
1, Allegro brillante 
2 In Modo d'una Marela: Un poco 
Jargamento, 
3. Scherozo : Molto vivace 
4. Allegro ma non troppo 
FLORA CC. McGILL (Pringle Seholar), 
MANUS O'DONNELL 
MARIE BE, WILSON (Scholar). 
SYBIE, MATURIN, A.R.C.M., 
GENA A. MILNE (Exhibitioner). 
Accompanists : 
CECIL FE, M. DIXON, A.R.Cc.M., 
LEONARD 8. JEFFERIES, A.R.C.M. 
(Scholar), 


INFORMAL CONCERTS, 


Wednesday, January 21st, 1920 
MINIATURE TRIOS for Pinnoforte and 
Sirlngs; (2nd ~sebe vineeetenc I. Bridge 
BERTHA BOWMAN, ELSIE SMITH, 
BLANCHE BOWMAN, 
PLANOFORTE SOLO,,.Apressmidt d’été sur 
TRON. sastietsasaisaavor Denis Wright 
(Impressions de Serbie, No, 1) (Student) 
DENIS WRIGIT. 
SONG...The Dreary Steppe...d4. Gretchaninow 
FLORENCE RUST. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO... 
Sonata in FE minor,...... Donald Sprinck 
(First movement) (Scholar) 
DONALD SPRINCK (Scholar). 


&. Dream River 
c. Sister, awake 
ALBERT HOWE. 

ORGAN SOLO...Sonata Eroica (first move- 
TON UL crrtisrasseiottn conveys C. V. Stanford 
HERBERT GRIFFITHS (Scholar). 

SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin (first 
movement) . Muriel Herbert 

(Scholar) 
ESME IREDALE (Exhibitioner), 
MURIEL HERBERT (Scholar). 
SONG...Margaret at the Spinning Wheel... 
Schubert 


SONGS... a. ‘The Green Month \ Albert How. 


(Student) 





ELIZABETH NICHOLL. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO...Nocturne in G 
MUNI OV Oia tee iNOcmeaecrntcecrcree Chopin 
CECILIA HAYCOCK 
Quartet for Strings, in G minor, Op, 74, 
NOc Si nesvevabincn coecsauscecececestacweran . Haydn 
(First two movements). 
JESSICA GORDON (Scholar), 
ELSIE SMITH, SYRIL MATURIN, A.R.c.M.. 
ELSA IVIMEY-MARTIN, A.R.c.M. (Scholar). 
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Wednesday, February 4th, 1920. 
ORGAN SOLO...Prelude and Fugue, in 





GM AyorTsraseecsrit J. S. Bach 
JOHN L. CLARKE. 
SONG...... Blackbird’s Song ...... Cyril Scott 


SARA HAYHURST. 

PIANOFORTE SOLOS... 

a. Clair de Lune 
b. Passepied Debussy 
(From ‘Suite Bergamasque”’) 
EDNA M. GARRARD, 
SONG...The Brook and the Wave...... 
J. L: Mowinchel 
JESSIE PATEY, an.c.m. (Student) 
SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in 
Gamajor Opes) sae, eousesedb duties Brahms 
(First movement) 
LAURA N. LOUGHNAN, 
STEPHANIE M. HESS, 
DUETS... 
a. A Streamlet full ot 
NOWers « sashietieaes, St mee pn ; 
b. When I am dead..,.. ;2¢¢g? Caracciolo 
c. Nearest and Dearest | 
MAYAT GARCIA, MURIEL G. DAWSON, 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. Seven Aspersions on 
Seven Great Men and on a well-known 
VUNG cerry ‘s w» Hugh Bradford 
(Student). 
1 Warner. 2 Moussorgsky, 3 César Franck. 
4 Elgar. 5 Brahms. 6 Rossini, 
7 A revered Pedagogue “C.W.” 
HUGH J. BRADFORD. 

SONGS... a. Chant Provencay ...... Massenet 
6. Where the Bee sucks...Su//ivan 
VIVIENNE CHATTERTON, 

VIOLONCELLO SOLOS... 

@ Caprice in D major cuneMoel Johnson 
& Romance ............ AL. Lppolitof-Ivanof 
BLANCHE BOWMAN. 








Wednesday, February 2th, 1920. 
QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings, in 
E flat major, Op. 47 ............ Schumann 
(First. movement), 

ISOBEL FULLARTON-JAMES, 
JOAN H. CARLILL, ANNE WOLFE, 
GERTRUDE M. JOHNSON. 

SON Gitirescsrseve Welsh Lullaby ............ Parry 
ELIZABETH LEWIS. 

VIOLONCELLO SOLOS... 
a. Allegretto .......... -. Wolstenholme 
OymNLGl OA tirass, trees Charpentier 
STELLA M, VINCENT, 
SONG ......... Full Moon ...... Scott Goddard 
FAY YEATMAN. (Student) 
SEXTET ..All around so dark and lonely 
(Dom Giovanni)” oi liceceececsece.. Mozart 
LUCIA K. YOUNG, NELLIE KNIGHT, 
DORIS M. TOMKINS, TUDOR DAVIES, 
COLIN ASHDOWN, W. BERTRAM GRIFFITH. 
Conductor: J. L. MOWINCKEL, 
SONG oie Son Dirge...7°. F. Dunhill 
CATHARINE T. SMITH. 
QUARTET for Pianoferte and Strings, in 
COMINON Op: latency enteeeeee Fauré 
(First: movement), 

S. ANGUS MORRISON, JOHN A, HEUVEL, 
ANNE WOLFE, BETTY M. MOIR. 
SONG ............ Autumn Song ... Cyril Scott 
MARY HAWORTH. 

CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
in B flat minor, Op. 23......... Tchaikovsky 

Solo Pianoforte— 
(1) MARGARET A. W. McMASTER. 
(2) and (3) CECIL E, M. DIXON 
Conductors—(1) THOMAS B. McGUIRE. 
(2) LESLIE H. HEWARD. 
(5) RUPERT ERLEBACH. 
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Three Months with the Russians. 


I must confess that it was certainly the most violent of the many 
exciting moments that I have spent in the telephone box in the front 
porch of College when I heard Mr. Edwin Evans asking me to take on 
the conductorship of the Russian Ballet season at five d: tys’ notice, but 
I am also certain that if I had had any idea what it would be like my 
feelings would have been still more violent, for conducting for Russians 
and conducting for Ballet are both occupations that can hardly be 
described as dull, and a combination of the two, plus a railway strike, 
could hardly be bettered if one were hunting for thrills. 


The first difficuity, of course, was to get to know the music, because 
one can conduct a thing like a concerto with “one’s head in. the 
score’ (to quote von Bulow), but one can only conduct Ballet with “the 
score in one’s head,’’ for the people that one is working with are not 
usually making any kind of noise, and it is therefore only with the eye 


that one can find out what they are doing and what they want, 


Again, the question is not one of mere accompaniment. This can 
best be described by an example. Quite late in the Season—it was at 
the dress rehearsal of ‘‘Parade’’—we had been doing the solo scene in 
which M. Massine does his marvellous tricks as a Chinese juggler, 1 
had just contentedly thought to myself, ‘Well, I was with him the 
whole time, 


when he looked at me with a painful sigh and said “It 
was too slow from beginning to end.” He had of course danced to 
my tempo and done it in such a way that, though y had watched him 
closely, I had thought he was perfectly comfortable. Thus, the unfor- 
tunate Ballet conductor must make himself responsible for the pace, 
but at the same time must know beforehand exactly the pace required 
by the dancer. It is only on very rare occasions that the dancers can 
show if they are uncomfortable. 


Again, one has to beware of being too definite in one’s ideas as a 
musician. There were certain Ballets where we happily agreed to 
differ as to the proper interpretation. Chopin is played in very different 
ways by very different artists, and unfortunately the artist who must 
have played to M. Fokine when he invented the Ballet of the 
“‘Sylphides” cannot have had the same ideas about Chopin as the 
person who instructed me many years ago. Thus, unless I was very 
careful, the old Adam would re-assert itself and the ‘‘Sylphides’’ became 
more and more my Chopin and less and less M. Fokine’s until a gentle 
word from M. Massine or M. Diaghileff after a performance recalled 
me from my errant ways. 

Considering all things there were really very few accidents during 
the Season, but there were anxious moments when the curtain went up 
and one suddenly discovered a dancer on the stage doing somebody 
else’s part at a moment’s notice without rehearsal. On one occasion, 
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after the first dance in ‘‘Children’s Tales,’’ an anxious face appeared at 
the side of the proscenium, evidently commanding silence, so we were 
silent for five or six minutes, at the end of which we were allowed to 
gro on and the rising curtain showed us a cat with a very torn skin. It 
transpired that Mr. Cat had mistaken the order of the programme and 
thought that he was not performing in that particular ballet. His dress- 
ing had therefore been rather rushed. 

The most awful moment was just before a performance of the 
“Midnight Sun,’? in which there are two very important songs, the 
singer of which happened at the moment to be in Edinburgh. The 
Ballet had been put on to replace something else at short notice, and 
no one had remembered to find) out whether Miss Rosowsky was in 
town, Mr. Barry Squire, the leader of the Orchestra, rose to the occa- 
sion and played the voice part of the song from the full score, trans- 
posing it at sight. 

One evening, in ‘‘Children’s Tales,’’ I was horrified to hear a very 
garbled version of a long and important solo coming from a highly 
respected member of the orchestra. I first thought he had gone mad, 
for it was impossible to believe that he had succumbed to a less gentecl 
but, alas, more frequent disability. It was a great relief, however, to 
find out that it was only due to the string of a ’cello near by, which 
had chosen that moment to break and slap him heavily across the face. 

One more incident will be of special interest to us at College. I 
was on the point of starting a performance of ‘Petrouchka’’ when some- 
one drew my attention to the fact that Mr. Fryer was sitting in his 
little box in total darkness. Something had gone wrong with the socket 
of his light and nothing would make it work. I waited for some ten 
minutes, at the end of which the Gallery was getting noisy, and I was 
on the point of turning round and assuring the audience that a distin- 
guished pianist was anxiously waiting to play a very important piano 
part in the work, that they would see him as soon as the light was 
mended, but that they could not possibly expect to hear him until they 
could see him, as it was necessary that he should be able to see his 
music. Happily, the light was mended at that moment and all was well. 

Tt was a very great pleasure to have the co-operation, both official 
and unoflicial, of no less than seven present students of College. 
Messrs. Pantling and Whitley were regular inhabitants of the hautboy 
desk. Mr, Pennington was usually to be seen in the region of the first 
violins, and Mr. Hedges often brought the flute he has now forsaken— 
let us hope only temporarily. Mr. Jefferies twice impersonated Mr. 
Herbert Fryer with great success in the very difficult pianoforte part in 
“Petrouchka.”” It was lucky that the pianoforte was buried in one of 
the stage boxes, for otherwise many members of the audience would 
have undoubtedly demanded their money back unless Mr. Jefferies had 
adopted the ribald suggestion to appear in a golden wig to complete 
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the deception. Mr. Ross played the Celesia at the beginning of the 
season, but when his Oxford term began he was succeeded by Mr. Scott 
Goddard, who also undertook the very important duty of plying the 
conductor with most excellent biscuits whenever his temper (not to 
mention his hair) at rehearsals indicated the advisability of ‘‘feeding 
the brute.’ It would also be pleasant to record the help of past mem- 
bers of College, but as this would involve an almost complete list of the 
whole orchestra, it is wiser to refrain. Anrian C, Bourt, 


——_—__——_—_>+———_——— 
Sir Hubert Parry’s Addresses. 


«4 word spoken in season, at the right moment, ts the mother of ages.” 
CARLY, 

The publication in book form of some of Sir Hubert's own  tran- 
scripts of the words he spoke to pupils on the opening days of College 
terms was a foregone conclusion. Collegians, of course, have long 
prized the copies of the R.C.M. Magazine which contained them, and 
looked upon these Addresses as, in a very special sense, their own 
exclusive possession, But now that Sir Hubert has passed from us 
we may quote the last words spoken in Abraham Lincoln and admit 
that ‘‘he belongs to history.” The world at large, for whom these 
speeches were not prepared, is well entitled to share not only in our 
pride, but in the healthful mental energy whicb such stimulating essays 
as these cannot fail to promote. 

It has been commonly noted that the speeches of some great men 
are better to read as served up by reporters than to hear spoken, whilst 
the fine oratorical outbursts of other commanding’ personalities are 
entirely unconvincing when viewed in cold print. The College 
Addresses do not fall into either of these categories. Sir Hubert, in 
his public utterances, had perhaps less conscious oratorical power than 
had any great teacher of our time. Yet he was wonderfully eloquent 
in the easy flow of his thoughts and words, and his persuasive faculty 
was remarkable. As Dr. Walford Davies has said, he sought by quips 
and cranks and any camouflage that came to hand to hide the fact that 
it was his lot ‘to expound the ways of God to man with authority.” 
His College Addresses as delivered in the Concert Hall were prefaced 
by a series of cheerful ejaculations, and interspersed with those jerky 
colloquialisms and sudden outbursts of geniality or ferocious intoler- 
ance with which we all became so familiar. He would have driven any 
reporter to abject despair. But, fortunately for us, he consented to 
become his own reporter. He prepared and polished his Addresses for 
cur especial benefit, and they appeared in the pages of “that truthful 
magazine” shorn of some of their attractive oddities, perhaps, but 
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College Addresses by Sir Hubert Parry, Bart., Edited with a Recollection of the Author, 
by H. C. Colles (Macmillan & Co., 7/6 net), 
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scarcely Jess exuberant and certainly with no loss of pungency. They 
were as good (perhaps better) to read as to hear, and those who heard 
them spoken first derived a singular kind of pleasure, and many new im- 
pressions, from perusing them afterwards. 

All these are things of which the outside world will perforce know 
nothing. But it will catch more than a glimpse in these inspiring ‘‘lay- 
sermons” of that great singleness of purpose, that breadth of vision 
which had such a tremendous influence upon Collegians. The power 
of the man who admitted no compromise in art, who abhorred all self- 
seeking and advertisement, and appealed without ceasing for the morti- 
fication of anything less than our healthiest motives in all dealings 
with men and with music—this is a power which will make itself felt 
Wherever this book is opened, 

The astonishing discovery in re-reading these Addresses is to find 
them so full of variety. Sir Hubert’s own fear of ‘becoming wearisome 
by repetition’? was clearly groundless. | How much of this sense of 
freshness is due to the devoted care and skill of Mr. Colles in perform- 
ing his difficult task of selection it is impossible to say off-hand. We 
miss some thing's no doubt—different readers will miss different things. 
Addresses we should have liked to read again are, perhaps, not included. 
In withholding many of the names of College personalities and details 
of events which inspired certain utterances the Editor has only done 
What was necessary in the circumstances of the case. As he says, in his 
preface, Royal Collegians ‘“‘may rediscover the texts of this collection 
by a combination of memory and guess-work.” If they have preserved 
their copies of this Magazine they will have a surer means of identifica- 
tion. With Parry, however, the occasion was always only a starting- 
point for dissertations of a widely applicable general character. Thus 
it is that, as Mr. Colles says, ‘‘with certain changes, of illustration 
many of these addresses might have been delivered equally well at the 
Royal College of Science next door, or in the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford, or at a working-men’s college.” 

For all readers, but for Collegians especially, Mr. Colles’s ‘‘Recol- 
lection,’’ with which the volume opens, will prove enormously interest- 
ing. It is in every way a masterly piece of work—saying the right 
things in exactly the right way, and giving, in addition, a lifelike 
picture of our Director moving amongst his students, including all ‘‘in 
his ample smile,’’ expressing his ‘pleasure at the sight of the good 
spirits which were a reflection of his ow n,’’ and then settling down to 
give utterance in his own characteristic way to thoughts which em- 
bodied his deepest convictions and were destined to remain in many 
memories and influence many lives. 

In the Addresses themselves the work of selection and excision has 
heen so well done that no new readers will be conscious of gaps. And 
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Collegians are furthermore privileged to read some of Sir Hubert’s 
earlier utterances which have never been in print before. After his 
death sundry pages of notes for some of the more important occasions 
upon which he spoke were discovered by Miss Daymond amongs! 
his papers. Thus we have his dignified and moving allusions to Sir 
George Grove, and best of all, his noble tribute to Johannes Brahms, 
which many readers who were Collegians in 1897 will remember vividly. 
The temptation to quote from an eminently quotable book is very great. 
The chief functions of a review may be praise or criticism, and the 
whetting of appetites. In this instance, however, neither praise nor 
criticism is called for, and the appetites of Collegians, already keen, will 
need no stimulation. But one brief quotation will serve more aptly tnan 
anything else to conclude this brief notice. The words, applied by Parry 
to Brahms, may with full justice be echoed by us as a tribute to the great 
man who spoke them :— 

“The example of Johannes Brahms is full of encouragement for us. 
His was no nature always laid open to receive any chance external 
impression. He was no expansive, neurotic, ecstatic, hysterico-sensitive 
hundle of sensibilities, but even as full of dignified artistic reserve and 
deliberate artistic judgment as the most serious of our own people, 
But he joined with it the great nature, the cultivated comprehensive 
taste, the imagination fostered and fed by dwelling on noble subjects 
and keeping far from triviality and conventions. To all, it is open to 
follow the example—in small things as well as in great.” 

T.I.D. 
———— 


The R.C.M. UNION. 
Annual General Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting of the R.C.M. Union took place on 
Thursday, January 15th, at 8.15, in the Concert Hall of the College, 
The chair was taken by the President (Dr. Allen), and the attendance 
of members constituted a record, being the largest at any General Mecet- 
ing yet. Besides the routine business of minutes, the reading and 
adoption of the Report of the General Committee and Audited Accounts 
for the year, Dr. Emily Daymond made a report on the R.C.M, Union 
Loan Fund. The Hon. Officers were re-elected for the ensuing year. Four 
vacancies having occurred in the ‘‘Past Pupils and Others” category of 
the Committee, the following persons were elected to fill them, viz. : 
Mr. Claude Aveling, Dr. W. H. Harris, Mrs. Stansfeld Prior, and Mr. 
John K. Snowden, while Mr. Archibald Winter was re-elected to fill the 
vacancy in the Present Pupils category of the Committee. A draft of 
the revised Union Rules, as drawn up by the Sub-Committee appointed 
for that purpose and approved by the General Committee, was sub- 
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mitted to the mecting and adopted, with this amendment, proposed by 
Dr. Allen and seconded by Miss Dawbarn, that Rule 13 (re the date of 
the Financial Year) and the two rules dependant on it should be left to 
the General Committee to decide. 

The amendment was carried unanimously. 

The Business Meeting was followed by an interval for tea and talk. 

After the interval, at 5 o’clock, Professor Rankine most kindly gave 
a lecture, with lantern slide illustrations, on a new system of wireless 
telephony. It was followed with the keenest interest by his audience, 
and a report of it appears elsewhere in the Magazine. 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

An important Special General Meeting of the R.C.M. Union was 
held at College on March 25th “to consider a Royal College of Music 
‘Memorial to Sir Hubert Parry, and if possible to take steps towards 
‘ts furtheranee.’’ The meeting was open to past Collegians and_pre- 
sent pupils who joined the College prior to September, 1918, irrespective 
of whether or not they belonged to the Union. The first matter dis- 
cussed was whether College would wish to be identified with the public 
scheme, which had already been launched, for a memorial to Sir Hubert 
Parry in Gloucester Cathedral, or whether it would wish to have a 
memorial of its own, ‘The meeting was entirely in favour of having its 
own, and the following’ resolution, which embodied the result of the 
discussion, was put to the meeting and carried unanimously :— 

“At this Meeting of the R.C.M. Union the past and present 
students of the Royal College of Music, and other representatives 
of the past and present members of the College, are unanimous 
in the desire that a memorial shall be raised within the College 
to the memory of the late Director.” 

The next question was whether such a memorial should be from 
the students only, or should include the whole College, i.e., the Council, 
Board of Professors, Teaching Staff, pupils, clerical staff and house- 
hold staff—The meeting felt that the latter course was the ideal one, and 
resolved that the Council, Board of Professors, etc., should be approached 
and asked to appoint representatives to serve on a General Committee. 
A small Committee, consisting of the following Union members, i.e., 
Dr. Allen, Mr, Aveling, Dr. Daymond, Miss Darnell, Mr. Dunhill, Mr. 
Colles, Mr. Herbert Howells, Miss Marjorie Barton, Mr. Shore, and 
Miss Marion Scott, with power to co-opt and nominate people to serve 
on a General Committee, was appointed by the meeting to act in the 
matter, 

Further information will be sent to Collegians during the Mid- 
summer Term, 
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ALTERATION IN DATE OF FINANCIAL YEAR, 


In conformity with the mandate given by the Annual General 
Meeting, the General Committee at its meeting on March 11th dis- 
cussed the alteration in date of the Union Financial Year, and resolved 
that it should commence on October Ist instead of November Ist, and 
that it should end on September 30th instead of October 81st, thus 
allowing a month longer between the end of the financial year and the 
Annual General Meeting—a change which has been proved highly desir- 
able for the working of the Society. Rule 18 accordingly now stands 
as follows :— 


“The financial year shall begin on the Ist of October and end 
on the 30th of September, and subscriptions shall be payable on 
the Ist of October. Members joining or paying their first sub- 
scription within two months before any Ist of October shall not 
be liable for any further subscription for the next ensuing’ year,” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE RI MAGAZINES, 


Magazines are never sent to Members whose subscriptions are in 
arrears, but hitherto it has been the custom when such Members paid up 
their arrears to supply the back numbers for those years to them. The 
Magazine Committee wish to announce that in view of the permanent 
rise in the cost of printing and paper they can no longer undertake to 
do this. Only a few copies above those actually required| 


by paying 
subscribers are now printed of each issue of the Magazine, 


Similarly the Committee wish to announce that where Magazines are 
lost in the post through failure on the part of members to notify their 
changes of address to the Hon. Secretary of the Union, the Magazines 
so lost cannot be made good to the subscribers, 


FORTHCOMING ARRANGEMENTS,— ANN UAL “AT HOME.” 


The Annual “At Home” of the Union will be held this year on 
Thursday evening, June 24th, in the Concert Hall at College, — Full 
particulars will be sent to all members in May. 


Marion M. Scorr, 


Hon, Secretary, 
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The Royal Collegian Abroad. 


LONDON, 


APPOINTMENT.—Mr. T. F. DUNHILL has been appointed successor to the late Dr. 
C. Hf. Lloyd, as Inspector of Music and Member of the Musical Council of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust. 

A highly important “first performance” was that of Mr. Gustav HoLst’s ‘‘Hymn 
of Jesus,” given under the composer's direction at the Royal Philharmonic Concert 
on March 25th, 

On January 17th and January 2list Mrs, ETHEL HOBDAY played at two Sonata 
Recitals for Pianoforte and Violoncello at Wigmore Hall. Mr. FELIX SALMOND an} 
Mr, Cephic SHARPE were the ‘cellists. 

At Mr. York Bowen's Recital on February 6th, Mr, HERBERT HOWELLS’ piano- 
forte work “Procession” was produced, This was the Prize piece in the recent York 
Bowen Competition, 

Miss ALICE ELIESON appeared in the double rdle of Singer and Violoncellist at 
her concert at Aollan Hall on February 20th, 

The Blagrove Trio (Miss IDA BLAGROVE and the Messrs. STANLEY and ARTIIUR 
BLAGROVE) gave a Recital at Steinway Hall on February 28th. 

The first performance of Mr, RIcHARD WALTHEW'Ss “John-a-Dreams” was given 
by the Westminster Choral Society at the Central Hall on March 2nd. 

Songs by Sir Hubert Parry, Mr. Frank Bridge and Mr. John Ireland were 
included in Miss Doris MONTRAVE'S Recital at ASolian Hall on March 2nd. 

Miss CORAL PEACHEY gave a Recital of Old Songs at AZolian Hall “on March 
17th, at which she was assisted by the Philomel Singers (the Misses Coral Peachey, 
Dorothy Smithard, Doris Gardner and Margaret Champneys). 

A Cantata, ‘As the leaves fall,” by Dr, Harold Darke, and a Choral Trio, ‘The 
Quest,”” by Dr, Cyril Rootham, were introduced by Mr. HERMAN KLEIN's ‘‘Cecilia 
Ladies’ Choir” at their concert at Wigmore Hall on March 20th. 

A Song Recital was given by Miss PHYLLIS CAREY-FOSTER at JAZolian Hall on 
March 23rd, 

Prior to an extended tour in India and Australia, Mr. HERBERT FRYER gave a 
Farowell Recital at AZolian Hall on March 22nd. Three Valses by Mr. Nicholas 
Gatty figured in the programme. 


PROVINCIAL. 
BOURNEMOUTH, 


The first performance of Mr, O'CONNOR Morris's Violin Concerto took place on 
February 19th. Mr. Goprrey LupLOw was the soloist, and the composer conducted 


CAMBRIDGE. 


A Chamber Concert was given at Emmanuel College, on March 11th, in aid of the 
Fund for Reconstructing Rheims Conservatoire of Music. Miss Lity MINES and 
Miss KATHLEEN LONG took part in the programme, which included Mr. Eugene 
Goossens’ “Five Impressions of a Holiday.” 


MAIDSTONE, 


Two Chamber Concerts were given at Hollingworth Hall on February 5th by 
Mrs, STANSFELD PRIOR, at which she was assisted by Miss JESSIE GRIMSON, Mr. 
ERNEST TOMLINSON and Mr. ROBERT GRIMSON. 


OUNDLE. 


Under the direction of Mr. J. T. Tatam, “Hiawatha” (Part 1) was performed by 
the Choral Society on February 12th, Mr, ARCHIBALD WINTER was the tenor soloist. 


TORQUAY. 


Two Recitals for Pianoforte and Violoncello were given by Mr, HAROLD RHODES 
and Miss MAUD ARNOLD at the Museum Hall on December 3rd and December 17th. 
They were joined by Miss MARJORIE HAYWARD on January 12th and March 3rd, when 
two Chamber Concerts were given at the Pavilion on each occasion. Miss PHyLits 
LETT appeared at the Pavilion on February llth. In addition to playing piano 
solos at all these concerts, Mr. RHODES was represented as a composer by an Elegy 
for ‘cello, and also by a piano work. 
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COLONIAL. 


The first public performance of a Sonata for violin and pianoforte by Mr. Frirz 
HART was recently given by the “Musical Society of Victoria.’ Two Folk Song 
Fantasias for piano found a place in the same programme. 

Mr. ARTHUR BENJAMIN has been appointed a Professor of Composition at the 
Sydney Conservatorium (N.S.W.), and has also appeared very successfully as solo 
pianist at important Concerts at Sydney, Brisbane and elsewhere in Australia. 
MONTREAL, 

In the music at the Lenten Recitals this year, at the Cathedval, Mr. ARTHUR EGG 
conducted performances of Bach’s Cantata, “Bide with us”; Dr. Walford Davies's 
anthem, “The Walk to Emmaus”; and two of Sir Hubert Parry's “Songs of Faro: 
well”—"Neyer weather-beaten sail” and ‘There is an old belief,” 


NEW YORK. 
New pieces for ‘Cello and Piano—the works of Mr. JAMES FRISKIN—hayvo boou 
produced recently by Pablo Casals. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs. Novello have recently published a new English translation by Mr 
CLAUDE AVELING of ‘Parsifal.” 

At the Festival performances of old English music at Glastonbury, Miss GLADYS 
MOGER and Mr. CLive CAREY will take the principal parts in John Blow's masque, 
“Venus and Adonis.” 

A cantata entitled “The Witches’ Sabbath,” to words by Ben Jonson, has been 
written by Mr, Lestig HEwAnp for this year’s Morecambe Musical Festival. 


——_—-+—_-— - 


Music and Science. 
‘We are not to lead events, but to follow them.” 
Driererus, 

While endeavouring to negotiate safely the Winding ways and tor 
tuous mazes of the realm of Art, we are apt to be so engrossed in the 
task of “‘watching our step,” that the neighbouring peaks and eminences 
of Science are passed by with scarcely any thought as to why they exist, 
or what useful purpose they serve. We know that they are there—and 
that is all. How much better we should get along if we realized more 
lully that the very paths we are treading rest on a bed-rock of Science, 
and that it is infinitely to our advantage to know as much as we can of 
the general principles that determine the structural system of the country 
through which we are passing. 

Professor Rankine, in his able and interesting lecture at the last 
R.C.M. Union meeting, added materially to our knowledge of these 
matters, and our best thanks are due to him for so kindly coming: to 
instruct us. He explained very clearly, and in untechnical language, 
some of the latest scientific discoveries, dealing especially with the photo- 
graphy of sound, and its reproduction by cinematograph—in other 
words, a new system of phonography. 

For the benefit of those who were unable to be present at the lec- 
ture, I will endeavour to give a short explanation of this wonderful 
invention, though, without the aid of diagrams, it will be a rather difli- 
cult matter to make things as clear as one would wish, . . . After 
summarising the elementary principles of Sound, Professor Rankine 
went on to explain that his system of sound-photography rested on 
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the fact that the element Selenium is a variable conductor of elec- 
tricity whilst under the influence of light waves of different degrees of 
intensity. That is to say, if a strong light is focussed upon some 
selenium in an electrical circuit, more current will pass through the 
clement than would be the case if the circuit was kept in the dark. 

In the actual ‘‘photography of sound,” the light of an arc lamp is 
passed through a series of slits in a partition, and the ‘‘lines” of light 
that emerge are focussed upon a small mirror of high reflective pro- 
perties which is attached to the diaphragm of an ordinary phonographic 
receiver, It will be clearly seen that if the diaphragm is caused to 
vibrate, the mirror attached to it will also vibrate, and in consequence 
will receive, from constantly varying angles, the “lines’’ of light which 
are falling’ upon it. 

The varying amounts of light reflected from the mirror are focussed 
through a small aperture in a partition on to the lens of a cinemato- 
graph, and the film which passes through the latter is affected by the 
light which falls upon it, 

If a tuning fork of the pitch (say) of middle C were caused to 
vibrate in the vicinity of the phonographic receiver, we should get in 
the resulting photographs a regular series of dark and light lines, 
corresponding with the fluctuations of the mirror attached to the 
diaphragm of the receiver. A more complex sound—such as a spoken 
word — would appear on the film as a complicated series of irregular 
grouping of dark and light lines. 

In order to reproduce the sound of the tuning fork, the cinemato- 
graph, after the taking of the photographs, is set in motion, and the 
film projected upon some selenium in an. electrical circuit containing 
telephones. The light which falls upon the selenium is of a rapidly 
varying intensity, owing to the dark and light lines on the film, and so 
(on account of the aforementioned properties of the element) we get 
‘i corresponding variation in the strength of the current which is pass- 
ing through the telephones. The resulting vibrations of the telephone 
diaphragms create a sound which proves to be an exact reproduction 
of the original tuning fork note. What is true of the tuning fork is, of 
course, true of any other sounds, and it is to be supposed, from what 
Professor Rankine said, that it will not be long before we shall be able 
to photograph anything from a sigh to a symphony ! 

The great advantage of this system of sound reproduction over 
the ordinary gramophone lies in the fact that all extraneous sounds— 
such as the scratching of the needle on the gramophone disc, or the 
noise of the motor—are completely eliminated, and we are left with a 
perfect reproduction of the original sounds. On the other hand, it is 
Necessary, in order to obtain correct “timing,” to run the film at the 
rate of J2 feet a second, so that, in the production of a record equivalent 
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to an ordinary four minute gramophone record, 2,880 feet of film would 
be used. As the present cost of film is about one shilling a foot, the 
total initial cost would be roughly £144! The possibilities of Pro- 
fessor Rankine’s invention are undoubtedly very great, but their prac- 
tical value almost unavailable as long as the cost of production is so 
extreme. Such a hindrance is common to most improvements on old 
methods. The cost in the experimental stage appears to be so prohibi- 
tive as to lessen the prospect of their being at all widely adopted. 

Perhaps at some future date Professor Rankine could be induced to 
pay us another visit, to enlighten us further on some of these matters. 
We should all be delighted to hear him lecture again on this very 
interesting subject, and he would always be sure of a very warm 
welcome from the students of the Royal College of Music. 

HERBERT GRIFFITHS, 
ee 
Important Changes. 


Since the Magazine last appeared events momentous in its history 
have taken place. Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill has retired from the Editor- 
ship : news which will be received by Collegians in all parts of the world 
with the deepest regret. The loss is a very heavy one for the Magazine, 
Since it was founded in 1904 it has had but three Editors, and it has 
always enjoyed the unusual good fortune of having the right man at 
the head of affairs at the right time—men whose special individual 
gifts were particularly valuable at the successive slages of its develop- 
ment. Kirst came Mr. (now the Rev.) A, Aitken Crawshaw, a 
brilliant pioneer who. practically founded the Magazine and piloted it 
on its way for five years. Then came Mr, H. C. Colles, who placed his 
great literary gifts and experience at its service with equal devotion and 
generosity. After five years of office he resigned, and Mr, Dunhill was 
elected as his successor. All who read the Magazine know with 
what sympathy, fine literary instinct, ability, tact and unselfishness he 
has carried on the work through the most glorious and saddest years 
College has ever known. Under his hands the Magazine, while main- 
taining its courage and optimism, became also a moving and dignified 
record of the share taken by Collegians in the War. Other great sorrows 
came to College in these years. The Parry Memorial number was 
worthy of the man to whose memory it was dedicated—truer praise can- 
not be found. 

All these things are known and realised by readers, but only the 
Committee and Hon. Officers, who have been privileged to work with 
Mr. Dunhill, can realise the full extent of his self-denying Jabours; the 
time spared during busy terms and the holiday hours sacrificed in order 
to get out each number of the Magazine. Now the urgent claims of 
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other work make it imperative for him to resign, though he will remain 
cn the Magazine Committee. All Collegians owe him a profound debt 
of gratitude, and in proffering their thanks, Mrs. Dunhill’s name must 
be coupled with her husband’s, for she has acted as his devoted helper, 
just as Mrs. Colles did to Mr. Colles when he was the Editor. 

Another loss the Magazine has sustained is that of its Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Stansfeld Prior (Miss Hester V. Sloman). She came 
temporarily as a piece of War work and remained several years, to the 
great good of the Magazine, for her splendid business capacity and 
clear, kindly judgment have been of the utmost service. She is now 
compelled to resign owing to other claims. She carries with her the 
heartfelt regret and good wishes of all Collegians. | Happily in her 
case, as in Mr. Dunhill’s, the severance is not complete, for she remains 
as a member of the Committee, 

To chronicle these resignations is to tell bad news, but in conclu- 
sion there is one bit of unfeignedly good news to record—Mr. Herbert 
Howells, when approached, kindly consented to become Editor of the 
Magazine and has been duly elected by the Union Committee. He 
brings a wealth of fine qualifications to the post, he has already made 
a distinguished name for himself as a composer, and he also possesses 
literary gifts of no common order. He will be greeted with unstinted 
good will, good wishes and gratitude by all Collegians. Welcome! 

a oo M.M.S. 


Obituary. 
GEORGE If. BURCHELL. 

George Burchell, who was elected a Flute Scholar of the College in 1915, volun- 
tecred for Service in the same year, and though he was presumed killed in 1917, 
details of his end have but lately come to hand. 

Ile proved himself an excellent soldier and quickly rose from Private to 
Corporal, and then to Lance-Sergeant when serving in Belgium. His officers and 
comrades wrote warmly of his pluck and devotion to duty and, for some time 
after he was reported missing, hoped that he had somehow come safely through. 
It seems that on February 24th, 1917, Burchell took part in a bombing raid at 
Viorstraat and was wounded in the arm, He was told by Major Gwynne to go back 
and have his wound dressed, but, whether he heard the order or nc, went on; and 
the last time he was seen he was wounded again, and was left in the German 
support lines, too badly hurt to be brought away at the time. The Germans re- 
ported finding him dead on March 5th, though eyewitnesses affirm that the Ger- 
mans were in the trench where he lay within an hour or two of the raid. 

Goorge Burchell was not in College long enough to become widely known, but 
he had! time to make many friends, who grieve for the loss of a scholar who 
would have done credit to himself had he lived to take up his art again, and has 
brought honour to the College by the nobility of his final achievement. 

CLIFFORD FOSTER. 

Those who remember him at the Royal College as a Student of the Violoncello 
under Mr. Squire will join sympathetically in the feelings of deep regret which 
all music-lovers—and many others—in Durban experienced when it became known 
that Mr, Clifford Foster, A.R.C.M., had died there on January 28th at the age of 
35. He was the victim of enteric fever. On all sides one learns that the deceased 
Was held in high regard, not alone as musician but also as a man in whom there 
Was always the quiet strength of a modest and retiring disposition. His friends 
in Durban (they worked with him for eight years) found in him a congenial 
colleague with high ideals. Collegians will respect the memory of one who carried 
the traditions of the R.C.M. to a “new” country, and worked for their establish- 
ment there in any and every way he could. That is real loyalty. 





— 
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Ex-Service Collegians’ Dinner. 

It was a happy thought which prompted several of the fellows in 
the College to meet together one afternoon early in March to discuss the 
possibility of holding an ex-Service men’s dinner, at which all those 
who had ‘‘done their bit” both for the honour of their King and 
Country, and also for the Royal College of Music, should have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting together for a jolly hour or so. “Splendid idea! Why 
wasn’t it thought of before?’’ said somebody. However, once the thing 
was started everybody concerned took it up with zest, and the necessary 
arrangements were soon made. The dinner took place on Thursday 
evening, March 18th, in the ‘Florence’? Restaurant, Rupert Street, a 
very happy and jovial company of about forty sitting down to what the 
local newspaper reporter generally describes as ‘‘a sumptuous repast.” 
Dr. H. P. Allen was in the chair, with Mr, Claude Aveling as his right 
hand man. 

It was very wisely decided that the speech-making—that bugbear of 
so many similar functions—should be as brief as possible, and the gentle- 
men responsible for the three or four toasts on the programme kept this 
well in mind, their remarks being models of brevity and pointedness. 
Mr. Hedges very wisely left out the ‘lento e doloroso” note in proposing 
“The Memory of Fallen Comrades,”’ the toast being drunk in silence. 
But when Mr. Tansley asked the fellows present to toast the Director— 
“the right man in the right place’—the whole gathering spontaneously 
broke forth into song, the performance of “Tor he's a jolly good fellow” 
being something terrific. Similar enthusiasm was shown over the toast 
of “The College,”’ for which Mr. Northcote was sesponsible. — After 
this the itch of speech affected almost everybody, ard there were very 
few present who did not feel the need of disburdening hemselves of some 
choice flower of oratory, either in toast, speech or reminiscence. Under 
such jovial and convivial conditions the time soon passed, and a very 
happy evening terminated about 11 o'clock, all present feeling highly 
gratified at the success of the first dinner of its kind, and being unani- 
mous for its annual repetition. 

R.P.T. 
Sr 


The Fairie Queene at Cambridge. 
An AFPRECIATION. 

We are told that Mr. Epstein’s masterpiece represents Christ at the 
moment of His rising from the tomb. He appears a peevish and 
emaciated figure, seeming in His clinging grave-clothes to say, ‘‘ Behold, 
I have accomplished the Impossible’’—and the crowds that surround 
Him at the Leicester Galleries seem to share that feeling of imposs.- 
bility accomplished ; though in this case it is no meré agnosticism in 
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relation to the risen Man, but wonder at the genius of Mr. Epstein. 
The crowds that assembled in the week of February 10th-16th in the 
New Theatre, Cambridge, present as they were at a veritable resurrec- 
tion—for how else could one describe the magic awakening of the 
Vairic Queene from her long sleep in the folio of the Purcell Society edi- 
tion, mouldering on the shelves of the libraries of the Royal College 
of Music, the University of Cambridge, the Hochschule at Berlin?—the-e 
audiences felt an acceptance of, an enthusiasm for, the artistic work- 
manship of the production, tempered by no doubts as to the rightness 
of its presentation, 

l’or verity’s sake we must perforce rob this resurrection of some of 
the glamour with which one might be tempted to surround it. Mr. 
Holst, in June, L911, with the co-operation of the students of Morley 
College, produced at the ‘fO!d Vic.’’ a concert version of the Fairic 
Queene, One can but wonder whether, the music divorced from. the 
stage and all its attributes, the performance did not, by the end of the 
fifth act, verge on that boredom which attacks the auditor of even the 
finest of such performances, 

At Cambridge one was most struck by the air of happiness in the'r 
work, of intelligent interest in the opera as a whole, which was shown 
by those both on the stage and in the orchestra, even as in the case 
of the dancers in the Russian Ballet. A certain tractability made itself 
fell; and one could not but realise how truly delightful it must have 
heen to work with these gens de bonne hiumeur. 

To criticise in detail is not within the province of this note—and 
whither would such a criticism lead, if not to mere barren equivocations 
on the quality of A’s top register, the quantity of B’s dramatic gestures ? 
One may respectfully disagree with the inclusion of the charming song's 
in the Chinese scenes of the fifth act as being unnecessary to the 
dramatic unity of the Opera; or deplore the ‘‘cutting” of the Plaint in 
the same act; or wax enthusiastic over the attack and ensemble of the 
Chorus, or over the Monkey’s dance, or that of Mr. Carey and Mr. 
Arundell (Corydon and Mopsa), One may be astonished at the amount 
of work “got through’’ (sic) in the production of the scenery and the 
200 dresses. The impression that remained was that of a noble work, 
truly and faithfully presented. We are precluded from congratulating 
Mr, Dent and Dr, Rootham ‘‘on having done such a work with such 
a material,”’ for from where could better material be forthcoming if not 
from our sister Universities? To Mr. Dent belongs the success of stage 
management and general ‘‘direction,’’ to Dr. Rootham that of the train- 
ing of chorus and orchestra to a state of fine precision. As students of 
this institution we may be allowed to give sincere praise to Mr. Ord for 
the perfection of technique and clarity of execution which distinguished 
his playing of the harpsichord. As the “Peacemaker” is reported to 
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have said to one of the most distinguished members of the Royal Col- 
lege staff, apropos one of that musician’s triumphs—the harpsichord was 
in very deed skilfully ‘‘modulated.”’ 

On all sides one hears the wish expressed that the Cambridge pro- 
duction of the Fairie Queene be ‘‘brought to town’’—surely a most 
deplorable counsel. Let us essay of our own accord a production here; 
but, having persuaded the Cambridge production to transport itself 
hither, let us not expect as well the essential ‘‘atmosphere’’ of that week 
in February. Even as Mr. Epstein, we trust, would hesitate to allow 
his Resurrection to be transported to Palestine, so let Cambridge keep 
hers as an inimitable memory in the hearts of all who were fortunate 
enough to be present at these excellently true and good performances. 

S.G, 
—_——_—>—_ 


Reviews. : 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Collegium Regale). . 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis (Sternhold and Hopkins), 
Haec Dies (for six voices) 
Expectans expectavi. 
—Dr. Charles Wood. 


These four works are published by the Year Book Press, and would fitly serve 
(if such service were necessary) to remind us of their composer's exceptional ability 
in the writing of Church music in which purity of style and economy of means 
are main qualities—as they ever should be in music of this order. ‘The first of tho 
settings of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis is in F major, for double choir; the 
second in EB flat, for four-part choir, The one ts of original material (save for the 
use in the Nune Dimittis, of an old 16th century French melody); the other, a 
metrical version skilfully wrought round a well-known Tune. 

The unaccompanied ‘“Haec Dies” gives us more of Dr. Wood In an oxultant 
mood; and there is still more of him in the beautiful “ IEexpectans expectavi,”) wherein 
the organ plays a material part. The Year Book Press has done well 


to issue 
these splendid works. We shall look and hope for more of their kind, 


“Tt was a lover and his lass” Unison Songs. 
“A Night Welcome” Lhomas F. Dunhill. 
“May Flowers.” Two-part Song. John Ireland. 


These little works seem to show Mr, Edward Arnold’s determination to add to 
the series of School Songs (under Mr, Dunhill’s editorship), wherein so many of 
our most distinguished composers have attempted to make charming music with 
but little means. The task seems easy when one looks at the finished examples 
before us from the pens of Mr. Dunhill and Mr. Treland; actually, it is quite diff_i- 
cult, This limitation of means might threaten to destroy the “harmonie personalt 
lies”’ of composers who accept it; but some of our men ure big enough to poke 


fun at the threat... . . . and of their works we are lucky cnough to have 
examples in Mr, Arnold's delightful series, 


ELEMENTARY HARMONY (Part 1.). 


By C. H. Kitson, M.A., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music, University College, Dublin. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


This is a short elementary treatise intended for pupils of average capacity 
who are unable to devote a great deal of time to serious musical study, It is short 
and concise, and somewhat dogmatic, as such a book should be, perhaps. An 
unusual feature, and a valuable one, is the space given to ear-traiping exercises, 
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The author insists that before putting chords on paper the student must be able 
to recognise all the intervals in the scale, singly and in combination. Not until 
this matter is dealt with does he embark upon any explanation of chords. From 
the very beginning unfigured basses are used, and the pupil is compelled to think 
out his progressions for himself. The harmonising of given upper parts also ap- 
pears early in the course—first merely in the arrangement of cadences and pro- 
gressions of two or three chords, and later in simple diatonic melodies. It is good 
to see a theorist of eminence breaking away from the hide-bound traditions of the 
past in technical training, and the book deserves a warm welcome from all who 
are interested in the teaching of musical theory on sound lines. 


— ———_ 


Royal Collegians at Football. 


On March 24th eleven Collegians went Ealingwards, intent on giving eleven 
Royal College of Art men a stiff game at football; intent, even, on beating them. 
And with them went a tratn-load of other Royal Collegians—Director (who kicked 
off), Registrar, and all. The eleven players were Clapperton (captain); Falkner 
and Sprink; Iliscutt, Green and Stammers; Robson, Northcote, Davies, Saull, and 
Shore, But’ Saull and Northcote could only be reckoned as one man; they had 
halved thelr abilities by injuring themselves In practice. It was a valiant struggle, 
especlally on the part of the R,C.M., whose combination was a pioneer one, and 
suffered In consequence against a side who knew one another's play intimately. 
The K.C.A, were startling in the first half. Five times they sent the ball into the net; 
yet Clapperton, in goal, saved far more than that by his wonderful defence. In 
the second half our men performed really worthily. Scoring was even in it. Rob- 
son’s goal was a fine effort. The Collegian supporters were quite noisy about it; but 
they shoutod—with a sort of graceful academic pleasure—when the Arts added a 
sixth and final goal, to establish a worthy victory. 

The R.C.M, players were heartily grateful for the presence of the Director, the 
Keogistar, and enthusiastic students. And indeed, all Collegians will rejoice if 
(and when) a regular series of games can bo established. 


———_4+—_—_. 


Marriage. 


On Mareh 12th, at Chesea Old Church, Miss PuyLLis NoBLE to Captain CG. K. Dopr 


